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accumulation of the solid and liquid ejecta of the population in the sewers them¬ 
selves, and the exposure it is subject to at every ebb-tide, both in the Delaware 
and Schuylkill, as it escapes from the sewer outfalls. 

“On this subject, Mr. Cheeseborough, in his Chicago report, writes: ‘The 
greatest actual innovation upon the original use of sewers is the immediate con¬ 
nection of water-closets with them, and the consequent abandonment of privy 
vaults. This, however, has not become universal in any large city yet, though 
very general throughout Great Britain for the upper and middling classes of 
houses. The experience of the last ten years, however, has led many to doubt 
the propriety of its adoption in all cases. The character and habits of the 
population, the facilities for flushing the sewers, and the nature of the outfall, in 
regard to becoming offensive, should be carefully considered.’ 

“One of the most serious evils connected with our present plan of sewerage 
is the ever-accumulating amount of its offensive solid contents. This collection, 
derived from the fluid and semi-fluid refuse of almost every department of industry 
that can be located within the range of the sewers, both public and private, 
together with the washing of the streets and alleys, undergoes putrefactive de¬ 
composition, and hence becomes the source of virulent and toxicological emana¬ 
tions which escape into the atmosphere, whether at the terminations of the 
sewers, or through the numerous inlets or other openings into them which occur 
along their course. The danger from these poisonous gases in this city has been 
on more than one remarkable occasion fearfully experienced during the advent 
of the various epidemics of yellow fever, which have usually made their first 
appearance in the immediate vicinity of the termini of the sewers on the river 
front, and from these nuclei scattering death and desolation in every direction.” 

“Your committee do not hesitate to offer it as their opinion that our city is 
not advantageously located, topographically, to be improved in a sanitary aspect 
by encouraging and perfecting a system of connecting water-closets and water 
privy drains with the public sewers. The great difficulty lies in the fact that 
two sluggish rivers creep along the eastern and western boundaries of the present 
densely populous and business portions of it; and the tidal currents, unable to 
bear away the sedimentary matters beyond the power of the returning waters, 
this half-dissolved putrescent material, with the foul additions gathered in their 
laggard course, from the rivers themselves and the adjacent shores, is brought 
back and conveyed by eddies into the docks and on the neighbouring banks, only 
to rankle and ferment at the reflux of every tide, when it is exposed, contami¬ 
nating the surrounding atmosphere with its offensive and pestiferous effluvia, 
which have ever been a well-recognized cause for the nourishment and spread of 
epidemic diseases. Besides this natural disadvantage, which is without remedy, 
we may refer also to the defective construction of our old sewers, as regards 
their inclination, size, shape, and uniformity of level, together with the present 
limited supply of water-power for flushing the sewers, in the event of satisfactory 
evidence being afforded that the flushing system would be fully adequate to the 
task of cleansing them.” D. P. 0. 


Art XXIX. — Hand-Book of Skin Diseases for Students and Practitioners. 

By Thomas Hillier, M. D., London, etc. etc. With Illustrations. 8vo., pp. 

353. Philadelphia: Blanchard and Lea, 1865. 

There is no class of diseases more perplexing to the student of medicine than 
those of the skin. Prom the descriptions, even the most graphic, given in books 
aided by the best executed drawings, it is scarcely possible for him to acquire 
such a clear conception of the characteristic features and varying aspects of 
these diseases in their different stages, as will secure their ready recognition in 
actual practice. This does not arise altogether from the obscurity of the dis¬ 
tinctive phenomena of the several skin diseases when carefully noted in the 
living subject from the first appearance of the eruption, throughout the several 
changes it undergoes, whether spontaneously or as the result of the action of 
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various accidental causes, taking, at the same time, into account the relation¬ 
ship which shall be found to exist between the cutaneous affection and what¬ 
ever constitutional malady may have been present, previously to its appearance, 
or may present itself during its course or at its termination. 

The difficulty which stands in the way of acquiring an acquaintance with the 
symptomatology and course of the diseases of the skin and correct views in 
relation to their pathology generally, has arisen mainly from their having 
been too generally considered as strictly local in their nature, or as depend¬ 
ing in most, cases, if not invariably, upon some particular morbid condition 
of the blood or bile, or of the fluids generally, of the body, overlooking their 
intimate connection with, if not their entire dependence, in a large number of 
cases, upon the presence of certain parasitic animal or vegetable organizations. 
The difficulty is in part due also to the diversity of names that have been given 
to the diseases of the skin by different authors; to the fact that the same name 
has been given often to morbid conditions of the surface totally distinct from 
each other, or to the different aspects assumed by the same cutaneous affection 
at different stages of its progress, or caused by variations in its intensity, or 
certain abnormal states of the patient in which it occurs. 

To facilitate the study of the diseases of the skin a manual or text-book, 
clear, accurate, and precise in all its teachings, is an important desideratum. 
Such a work Dr. Hillier has endeavoured to prepare in the volume before us. 
It comprises, certainly, a very fair digest of whatever of importance has been 
furnished to us in relation to the pathology and therapeutics of skin diseases 
by the older physicians, of the knowledge of these subjects, for which we are 
indebted to the more recent dermatologists of Europe, and of the results of the 
author's own experience as physician to the skin department of the University 
College Hospital, and to the hospital for sick children, London. 

The author has to a very great degree simplified the study of skin diseases 
by avoiding the introduction of new terms, or the use of old terms with a new 
meaning, aud by affixing a definite and invariable signification to every word 
employed by him. 

“ All affections attended with eruptions or changes in the health, structure, 
functions, or colour of the cutis or its appendages, the cuticle, the nails, and the 
hair,” remarks Dr. H., “ are really diseases of the skin. A large number of 
these are dependent on constitutional disease. In some the latter is not very 
important, whilst in others the external local disease is an unimportant part of 
a serious general illness. There are some general diseases which, although 
accompanied with characteristic eruptions on the skin as a part of their ana¬ 
tomical characters, are most conveniently described as constitutional maladies ; 
such diseases are smallpox, scarlet fever, and measles.” With great propriety 
there might be included in the same category certain forms of erysipelas, espe¬ 
cially when the disease occurs epidemically. 

I)r. Hillier does not enter into a full consideration of the specific eruptive 
febrile diseases, but confines his notice strictly to the eruptions with which these 
are accompanied. In the same manner the syphilitic skin diseases are described 
only so far as to enable the student at once to recognize the various eruptions 
met with in secondary and tertiary syphilis, while no attempt is made to treat 
at length the subject of constitutional syphilis. 

Ulcers might, strictly considered, be classed with diseases of the skin; their 
entire consideration, however, the author has left for books on surgery. 

The endless variety in the classification of skin diseases adopted by different 
teachers, the very dissimilar basis upon which each is constructed, and the 
minute divisions by which they are all mystified and obscured have added not a 
little to the many other difficulties encountered by the student in his endeavour 
to acquire a knowledge of their characteristics, their nature, their causes, and 
their treatment. 

The system of classification adopted by Dr. Hillier is founded partly on the 
natural affinities of the diseases, and partly upon Willan’s principle of elemen¬ 
tary lesions. He arranges all affections of the skin under four main divisions: 
1st, parasitic; 2d, acute specific infectious diseases; 3d, syphilides; 4th, other 
diseases. In the distribution of the syphilides and other diseases, he follows 
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mainly Willan’s principle, but among the sypliilides he has introduced, in addition, 
the vegetating', pustulo-crustaeeous, and ulcerating; and amongst other diseases 
he has included hemorrhagiie, diseases of the sebaceous glands, and heteromor- 
phous exudations. He has omitted tuberculin as an ambiguous term ; instead 
he has made a genus of hypertrophies and degenerations. He has also dropped 
the term bull®, and included the diseases to which it has been applied among 
the vesiculm. 

The work of Dr. Hillier will unquestionably serve the student as a useful and 
faithful guide to the acquirement of a knowledge of skin diseases. Nor will the 
practitioner, who has not had his attention early directed specially to these dis¬ 
eases, find the work entirely beneath his notice. 

The treatment laid down by the author is simple, rational, and in accordance 
with the results of an extended experience. Dr. H. avoids all unnecessary 
multiplication of remedies, and rejects all of doubtful value. The absolute 
necessity is insisted upon, of studying the several abnormal conditions of the 
skin in their connection with the diseases of the internal organs, and of the 
organism at large, as the only guide to a rational and successful therapeutics. 
The error of supposing that the normal condition of either can be restored 
while the other remains diseased, constitutes one of the most formidable 
stumbling-blocks in the road to a successful management of skin diseases. The 
fact that the healthful performance of the cutaneous functions is essential to the 
healthful performance of the functions of every other organ, and, conversely, 
must be kept prominently in mind or our clinical ministrations will do little 
good if they be not often productive of mischief. D. F. C. 


Akt. XXX.— Induced Abortion, on Account of Extreme Narrowness of the 
Pelvis. Prize Essay of the Medical Faculty at Tubingen. Abridged and 
Published by Ferd. Rattenmann, M. D„ formerly — during three years-— 
Assistant Physician at the Lying-in-Hospital, at Tubingen. 8vo. pp. 51. 
Philadelphia, 1858. 

A most important question presents itself to the obstetrician, in reference 
to those cases of deformed pelvis in which the diameters of the upper strait 
are so far reduced as to preclude the possibility of a living child being born at 
the full time by the unaided powers of nature. The question to which we refer 
is, When, in such cases, pregnancy takes place, what can be done to save the 
life of the mother, or of the foetus, or of both? To save both mother and child, 
three measures have been proposed—the application of the forceps, the bringing 
on of premature labour, and the Caesarean section. To save the mother by the 
sacrifice of the infant compression of the head of the latter by an appropriate 
instrument, and craniotomy have been suggested and practised. There may, 
however, occur cases of deformed pelvis in which the diameters of the superior 
strait are so narrow that the application of the forceps is impossible, while 
compression of the head to a sufficient extent to allow of its passage through 
the contracted pelvis, as well as craniotomy, would be attended with almost 
insuperable difficulties. In such cases the possibility of effecting premature 
delivery at a period of gestation sufficiently advanced to afford a fair chance for 
the survival of the child is at best problematical; leaving, therefore, the obstetri¬ 
cian no other alternative than either to resort to the Caesarean section, and by 
it endeavour to save the lives of both mother and child, or to induce abortion 
at some period previous to the sixth month, and by thus sacrificing the life of 
the foetus to secure that of the mother. 

In the publication before us the latter procedure is very strongly advocated 
as more uniformly safe to the motherland in all respects more advantageous, 
than to wait until the termination of pregnancy, and when natural parturient 
efforts ensue, to endeavour to effect the delivery of the child by reducing the 



